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OLD STATE HOUSE, STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 

The above is an eastern view of the 
Old State House, and the buildings in the 
vicinity, at the head of State street. This 
building was erected in 1714. It was 
burnt in 1747, and the interior was built 
entirely new. It was formerly called the 
‘Town House, and has been occupied by 
the provincial and State legislatures. 
Since the new State House has been 
built it has been called the old State 
House. In 1830, it received repairs and 
alterations which were to accommodate 
the Post Office, the public reading-room, 
or hall, and the city officers. It is 112 
feet long, and 36broad. The Post Office 
is at the western end, which fronts Wash- 
ington street. The western or upper 
part of State street, is called the Exchange, 
a place of resort for mercantile men to 
meet and transact their money affairs. 
Here are most of the banks in the city. 
State street, formerly King street, has 
been the scene of many memorable events; 
of none more remarkable than the Bos- 
ton Massacre, in 1770. 

In Barber’s Historical Collections, 
from which the above is taken, the cu- 
rious reader will find a long and circum- 
stantial account of the Boston Massacre. 
The entire narrative would oceupy more 
room in our columns than we can well 
spare. 








NARRATIVE. 








INTERVIEW BETWEEN A CONVERTED 
JEW AND HIS FATHER. 


There is something very touching and 
instructive in the following narrative, 
which we find in the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Society of Friends of Israel 
at Bremerlehe, near Bremen. 

The interview took place during the 
fair at Frankfort-on-the-Order, where 


| Mr. Neander, the Agent of the Bremer- 
lehe Society, himself a son of Abraham, 
met with the missionaries of the London 
Societies, Mr. Bellson, and Mr. Hart- 
mann. Mr. Neander reports as follows : 

“* July 11.—This evening I was inform- 
‘ed that my father had arrived. Several 
Jews collected in front of our lodgings, 
‘but remained quiet. A Jew of my ac- 
‘quaintance requested me to visit my fa- 
‘ther, but I was to go quite alone, and 
without the knowledge of my friends. 1 
‘mentioned, however, the matter to Broth- 
er Bellson, who dissuaded me from going 
there alone at night, as it might occasion 
‘a tumult among the Jews. 1 wrote ac- 
‘cordingly a letter to my father, in which 
I briefly expressed my feelings, and ask- 
‘ed, whether he would not permit me to 
bring a friend with me; but I received no 
answer. 

** July 12.—Mr. Bellson and myself 
went out tocallon my father. We found 
the door of his room locked. We then 
went towards a street where we hoped to 
find the Jew 1 knew, above alluded to. 
I looked around, and my heart was mov- 
ed on seeing my old father leaning against 
a house, and looking fixedly and mourn- 
fully at me. I trembled, and said to 
brother Bellson, ‘* Look, there is my fa- 
ther!” My father changed his posture, 
and went towards the back of the house. 
I followed alone; and as soon as he was 
aware of my presence he stood still, sup- 
porting his feeble body on achest. 1 took 
hold of his hand, and exclaimed, “ Fa- 
ther!” He was silent; his look assum- 
ed more of tenderness. At last he said, 
‘If your mother saw you now, it would 
be the death of her. 
our receiving the distressing news, her 
eyes have seldom been without tears. 
Our outward circumstances are very good 
but our heart is broken. Alas! what a 
child we have Jost in you!” My heart 
sunk within me under a weight of sad- 
ness, and, after a long interval of silence, 
I exclaimed nearly as follows :—* Oh, 
how paintul, it is to me to find you, my 
parents, incapable of comprehending 
that I have only now learnt to know and 
to love the true living God, the God of 
Abrahan, Isaac, and Jacob, the God who 
is my Creator, Preserver, and Redeem- 
er. 

He. “Do not speak of this subject at 
this time, and in this place, and listen to 
what I now command you; 1 will only 
devote one hour to private conversation 
with you; you may fix atime when you 
can come. But | will not goto your 
lodging. I dare not do so on account of 
my large family, many members of which 
are now here.” 

‘“‘Our meeting was fixed for five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 1 awaited the 
hour in prayer and supplication to the 
Lord. I entered his room; he locked 
the door. He looked very sad, but still 
there were traces of paternal love visible 
in his face. Having taken a seat at my 
side, | expressed my sorrow for his con- 
duct towards me hitherto—that he con- 
sidered me as a dead and lost son—but 
told him that, under the weight of that 
distress, I found my consolation in the 
sure belief that God is my father. On 





From the time of 





this, my father asked, why I had embrac- 
ed the Christian faith ? 


I. “Because in this faith I have life, | 


peace, and true eternal salvation.” 
He. * But what is your belief? Do 
you not believe in more than one God ?” 
‘*{ now acquainted him with the prin- 





| 


do, you may as well remain here; I shall 
soon have done.”’ I then assisted him in 
packing, and noted down several things 
for him. 

“This business having been finished, 
he sat down to supper, and began to speak 
with me of the wisdom of the rabbies. 


ciples of my faith, which was the faith of | He then asked me why I did not believe 


Abraham, David, and all the Patriarchs | 
of the Old Testament. The Lord ena- 
bled me to do it with cheerfulness ; bless- 
ed be his holy name! 

“ After | had been speaking about ten 
minutes, he seemed to sink into a deep 
reverie; we were both silent for awhile, 
and I looked up to Him who is great and 
mighty. 

“At last he spoke in an earnest and 
impressive manner: ‘* The Hebrew let- 
ter you sent me fifteen months ago, and 
which I still preserve, continues to be a 
marvel to me. I showed it also to Rab- 
bi I ;in 8S . But besides us and 
your mother, your letter has not been 
read by any one. You quote so many 
beautiful Scripture passages, and assure 
us that you believe in the God of Abra- 
haw: Isaac, and Jacob.” 

J. “Oh, father! If you only became 
acquainted with some dear pious Chris- 
tians, you would learn to your astonish- 
ment, that such are indeed children of 
God. These souls have avery great love 
for our Thorah, and are also children of 
Abranam.” 

“IT then communicated to him some- 
thing of my own experience, which ap- 
peared very remarkable to him. I can- 
not describe my feelings on sitting thus 
close by my dear old father, and I ex- 
claimed, ‘Tell me, father, do you hate 
me! 
nor my mother will curse me any more!” 

He. ‘*We have been very much irri- 
tated against you; and if, two years ago, 
you had come near me, I could have 
stabbed you in cold blood ; but I console 
myself with thinking that there are more 
parents who must make the same expe- 
rience, and after all you remain our child, 
and our heart is moved whenever we 
think of you. But your mother must not 
yet see you, without having been prepar- 
ed for it; she would not be able to bear 
the sight of you; but write frequently, 
and 1 will then also answer your let- 
ters.” 

‘I could have exclaimed Hallelujah ; 
this was more than | had expected. 

‘* Somebody knocked; my father went 
and epened the door, and some Jews of 
his acquaintance entered. ‘They remain- 
ed silent, but looked at me with astonish- 
ment. I was much agitated; 1 therefore 
asked my father’s leave to visit him again, 
to which he answered, in a kind tone, 
*“*Yes;” and I left the room with praise 
and thanks. 

July 13.—* After having preached the 
gospel to several descendants of Abra- 
ham, | went to my father. There were 
some other Jews present, and my father 
was busy packing goods which he had 
bought. On my saluting him, he shook 
hands with me, and sighed, but did not 
speak. I asked whether I should leave, 
as he was so occupied, to which he re- 
plied, If you have nothing particular to 








Oh tell me, that neither yourself 


in those things? And on my discussing 
the subject with him, and drawing his at- 
tention to the decease of the Scriptures, 
both the Old and New, in their holiness 
and heavenly wisdom, he did not speak 
for some time, until at last he exclaimed, 
**] cannot comprehend your faith.” 

‘Our conversation then turned on 
sundry family matters, and he soon began 
again to Ilument the heavy blow my con- 
version had caused my family, &c. &c. 
I expressed my sorrow at their grief, but 
felt that they had no cause for it, it being 
my full conviction that I shall be saved 
through the grace and tender mercy of 
God, as manifested in the atoning death 
of the Messiah our Redeemer. 

** While he now sat in deep meditation, 
leaning his head on his hand, the Jews 
present began inveighing against me with 
much bitterness and blasphemy. My fa- 
ther then rose, took my hand and said, 
«Come, let us speak a few words with 
each other alone.” 

“1 followed him to a large open space 
at the back of the house. When there, 
he took my hand and said with great 
emotion, ** Marc! for I will still call you 
by that name—Marc! I had taken the 
resolution never to see you any more. 
Myself and your mother said in public, 
**We have no son more called Mare— 
he is dead!” But I cannot repress the 
feelings of my heart; for although deep- 
ly wounded, it still tells me you are my 
child; and believe me I cannot bear to 
hear you scoffed at. I now tell you that 
our heart still clings to you, our first-born 
son, who has cost us so much. Go, 
therefore, now, and come again to-mor- 
row evening, that we may take leave of 
each other, but give me’a letter to take 
with me to your mother, and say only 
that you believe in the God of our fathers.” 
He ceased, and his eyes filled with tears. 
I could have sunk down, I was so agitat- 
ed; I could only exclaim, ‘“‘ Father! my 
father !”’ and fell into his arms. 

‘* At last he began again in a low voice, 
* But tell me candidly, are you really 
contented, and do you feel happy in your 
faith? 1 know that I cannot induce you 
to become a Jew again. If that were 
possible, my letter and my paternal prom- 
ises would have effected it two years and 
a half ago.” 

‘‘] again declared to him my happiness 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, and we then 
parted cheerfully. 

‘‘ The 14th in the afternoon, I met my 
father alone. He took the letters for my 
relations. He was very much occupied,. 
and seemed rather reserved. I felt very 
much depressed. After some conversa-- 
tion, we embraced each other, and part-. 
ed with tears. My last words to him 
were, ‘‘I will remember you, dear father, 
before the throne of God !’” 

[Jewish Intelligencer. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE UNKIND SISTER. 


«Come, Susan, do be quick. I am in 
a hurry, and you are such a little mope. 
I declare I never saw any thing like you,” 
said Ellen to her sister. ‘ Yes, sister, I 
am coming, as fast as I can, indeed I am 3 
but it gives me such a pain in my side to 
walk fast. Do be kind enough to stop 
one moment, while [ rest,” said Susan, 
as she stopped to hold her side. “ No, 
no,” replied Ellen, in a very cross tone, 
‘I cannot wait another minute. It is 
always the way, when I want to go any 
where. I have to wait, and wait, till [ 
am tired to death, all for your laziness,” 
so saying, this unkind girl walked on, 
leaving her poor little sister alone, in the 


to “wait only one moment for her to 
rest.” She hung over her day and night, 
and was unceasing in her attentions, but 
all the kind efforts of friends proved un- 
availing. Poor little Susan died in one 
week from the day she was taken sick. 
She had her reason a short time before 
her death, and Ellen received her forgive- 
ness, and a parting kiss. 

Ellen became an altered child from 
that day; but although she made her 
friends happy, by the change in her dis- 
position, and the efforts she was constant- 
ly making, to subdue her ill-temper. She 
was for a long time very wretched, and 
could never forgive herself for her un- 
kindness to her little sister. 

My little readers, have you a sister or 





a brother? and are you ever disposed to 
be cross, and unkind? 





street. 

The preceding conversation, took place 
between two sisters, Ellen and Susan 
Ww Ellen, the eldest, was a healthy 
active girl, and would have been very 
beautiful, had it not been for an unamia- 
ble disposition, which clearly showed it- 
self in the face, giving it a cross ill na- 
tured expression, which was truly disa- 
greeable. Susan was a lovely, amiable 
girl, two years younger than her sister, 
with a mild sweet face, the true index of 
her heart. She had always been a sickly 
child, but was patient and kind, through 
all her sufferings, ever ready to deny her- 
self to make others happy, and by so do- 
ing, gaining the love of all, while Ellen 
was universally despised, for she never 
concealed her ill-temper, even in the pres- 
ence of strangers. 

On the day our story commences, the 
sisters had been invited to a small party, 
given by one of their younger friends on 
her birth day. They were delighted at 
the idea of going, and Susan seemed to 
be inspired with new life, on the occasion. 
She exerted herself very much to get 
ready, and by so doing, had got rather 
fatigued before she started on her visit to 
her little friend; but strange as it may 
seem, to all kind brothers and sisters, her 
sister instead of taking her by the hand, 
and encouraging her when she began to 
grow tired, reproved her for walking so 
slow, and finally left her alone. The 
tears came to poor Susan’s eyes when 
she found herself deserted by the one who 
should have consoled and supported her ; 
but she strove hard to suppress them, as 
she said to herself, ** well after all, sister 
does not mean to be unkind, and it is 
very hard for her to lose half her visit on 
my account, beside she does not know 
how unwell I feel.” 

She sat a little while to rest, and then 
commenced her walk again; but the pain 
in her side became so severe, she thought 
it best to return home, as she was only a 
short distance from her father’s house. 
Her mother was surprised to see her so 
soon, and when she enquired the reason, 
Susan not wishing to expose her sister, 
merely said she did not feel very well, 
and decided not to go. Mrs. W. well 
knowing Ellen’s wicked disposition, sus- 
pected the reason, and pitying her little 
daughter, spent all the afternoon in try- 
ing to amuse her ; but although poor Su- 
san made every effort, to appear happy, 
she grew more and more unwell, and by 
the time her sister returned, was in a high 
fever. 

How did Ellen spend the afternoon ? 
Did she feel satisfied with herself, and 
was she happy? Her young friends 





were disappointed at not seeing Susan, | 


and reproved her severely for her unkind 
conduct, of which they had been inform- 
ed; and as the afternoon wore away, and 
her sister did not make her appearance, 
she became very uneasy, and left her com- 
panions at an early hour. When she ar- 
rived at home she found her sister really 
very sick. The physician had been call- 
ed and pronounced her disorder the lung 
fever. 

Alas! for Ellen! how bitterly did she 
reproach herself, when she heard her sick 
sister calling upon her in her delirium, 


how miserable such conduct made Ellen 
WwW Marta. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 





A GREAT BATTLE BETWEEN ARMIES 
OF ANTS. 

“Come, pa, let us stop under this fine 
tree a few moments while you tell me the 
story about the ant fight you saw the 
other day.” 

‘Well, my son, since you wish it, I 
will stop. ‘This old elm has flourished 
for many a year, and will protect us fine- 
ly from the sun.” 

“TI think, father, you said it was near 
this spot you witnessed the battle !” 

*« Yes, it was near that little pool yon- 
der. Iwas walking leisurely along the 
other evening when I espied two ant 
hills, and, on looking more closely, per- 
ceived an unusual number of them run- 
ning to and fro, round the body of a 
crushed grasshopper.” 

“Do you suppose they were fighting 
for it, father ?” 

‘* No doubt, my son; for they cluster- 
ed round their prey, grappled with one 
another and inflicted severe wounds on 
each other. Suddenly both parties -re- 








treated each to its respective hill, leaving 

















about nine of their number outside. 
These mounted blades of grass, and ap- 
\ eanel to be acting as sentries; for, 
when from one hill a host of tiny war- 
riors rushed out, the sentries on the oth- 
jer side descended from their posts and 
| hurried into the other hill, which imme- 
idiately sent forth a vast army of sol- 
diers.” 

** Do you think, pa, that these sentries, 
as you call them, told their friends of 
what was doing on the other hill?” 

“Certainly. I think there can be no 
doubt that these insects communicate 
with each other, though we cannot tell 
how they do it. Having marched from 
their fortresses these hostile armies form- 
ed into the order of battle. 'Those from 
\the first hill marched to the right and 
jleft, until they formed a line six feet in 
jlength, their right terminating at the 
brink of the pool and their left at a rock 
twenty inches high. 

‘‘ The second party marched two and 
three deep. The regiments which were 
formed three deep marched boldly up to 
\the enemy’s centre. Those formed two 
deep played to the right and left, the one 
to the pool and the other to a knoll about 
five feet from the enemy’s rock. They 
formed a sort of triangle or phalanx. 
| Every thing being ready, the parties re- 
|mained silent a few moments, when, 
striking their heads on the ground and 
raising themselves erect, the front of the 
‘phalanx rushed on the enemy’s line. 
, The opposite party immediately marched 
their right and left wings towards those 
lof the enemy, and endeavored to turn 
| their flank, but in this attempt they were 
stopped by the regiments formed two 
deep. The fight now became general, 
and thousands of these martial ants soon 
lay wounded or dead on the field of 
battle. 

“ After a fight of sixty-five minutes, 
victory declared in favor of the phalanx ; 
the others ran off to their hill or fort, hot- 

















° . ) 
ly pursued by the victorious party, who | 
soon took possession of the hill. 
now tore the nests all to pieces, and bore | 


They 


Anna was now as tender and careful a 
nurse as even her mother ; and whenever 
the mother had to see after her business 


away the little ants and provisions to their | below, she left litthe Anna in charge of 


own home.” 

*« Why, they were genuine soldiers, fa- 
ther ! 
insects as with men.” 

‘*So it seems, my son. But I want to 
tell you about the Surgeons.” 

“Surgeons! father! What, Surgeons 
among ants? It seems impossible.” 

‘** It does indeed, but it certainly was so, 
for 1 saw after the fight a body of black 
ants on athistle leaf, to whom the sol- 
diers were dragging the hundreds of 


wounded which lay about the field. These | 


wounded ones were examined, and the 
black surgeon now adminstered a drop 


If so, remember|of fluid from its mouth on the wound, 


and then the patient was dragged off to 
the citadel. 

‘* Such, my son, is the wonderful in- 
stinet with which God has endowed these 
remarkable insects. How gloriously the 
Divine wisdom and power are displayed 
in all these his productions. These at- 
tributes appear in all their mystery, 
through every part of nature, from this 
old tree which shelters us to the minutest 
blade of grass, and from the fighting lit- 
tle ant to the rational but wicked animal 
man. O my son, learn to obey and love 
this wonderful Creator.—S. S. Mess. 








OBITUARY. 








LITTLE WILLEY AND HIS SISTER 
vNA 


2 . 


A TRUE STORY. 

Obedience is the chief thing, the first 
great duty of all, young and old, rich and 
poor; the young, to their parents and 
teachers; the old, to the laws and their 
superiors, and to God. This seems, at 
first sight, so true, that it need hardly be 
said; yet how often it is that people think 
that they can do better by transgressing 
some little command—that they can do 
more good, as they think, by breaking 
some rule, or going in some small matter 
against what conscience tells them is the 
direct course of right, in order to do 
something good or great, or to confer a 
benefit either on themselves or others. 

The child of whom I am going to tell 
you, was a little girl about six years old, 
but so thoughtful and sensible, that peo- 
ple would have supposed her older. 
There was something so gentle and quiet 
in her ways that every one liked her; 
much more her father and mother, to 
whom she showed such obedience and 
affection that the thought of her was one 
of their chief comforts. She could al- 
ready do many little things to help her 
mother; and it was one of her father’s 
chief pleasures in leaving his work, to 
think of the merry meeting he should 
have with his little Anna, and the psalm 
she would read, and the pretty hymn she 
would repeat to him in her clear, soft 
voice, before she laid herself in her little 
bed to sleep. 

I have said Anna was obedient, and a 
comfort to her parents; yet I have to tell 
of one act, one Jittle act, of disobedience, 
which you will all, perhaps, think slight 
in itself, yet which changed their joy into 
the deepest grief. 

Anna had a brother, three years young- 
er than herself, of whom she was fonder 
than of anything or of anybody in the 
world, except her father and mother. 
Often her mother trusted her with the 
whole care of him; and glad and proud 
was she to walk about with him in the 
pleasant lane near the house, gathering 
primroses and daisies to amuse him, and 
keeping him from all mischief, and even 
any thing that would soil his hands and 
dirty his clothes; so that she could bring 
him back to her mother after an hour’s 
play, with his hands and face as clean as 
when she took him out. 

It chanced that this poor little Willey 
fell ill of a fever, and for many days had 
been obliged to lie in bed, tossing about, 
hot with fever, and parched with thirst. 














The war spirit is the same with | 


her brother, in full confidence that she 


would watch him, and call to her when 
/he wanted any thing. 

But now comes the sad part of my 
\story. Anna like other children, had 
jofien been warned by her father and 
/mother never to play with fire, or evento 
\go near it. Her own sense, and her 
‘willingness to obey those who knew bet- 
ter than she did, had always made her 
attend to this command; but this day 
that [I have to tell of, her mother had 
left her in charge of the little patient 
while she went down to sweep the house 
and prepare the dinner. For some time 
little Willey lay quiet, and Anna thought 
he was asleep; at last he opened his 
eyes, and said, ‘* Let me have some of 
that nice jam, my lips are so dry.” 

Anna looked round, and saw the pot of 
jam out of her reach and on the chimney 
piece, with a blazing fire underneath. 
There was a chair near, and she thought 
she could easily get upon it and reach the 
pot of jam down; but then, the fire !— 
she knew it was not quite right to go so 
near; but she thought, ‘* Poor mother is 
tired with running up and down stairs— 
1 will save her the trouble this time; 
what harm cancome to me?” She there- 
fore drew the chair nearer, stepped upon 
it, and stretched out her hands. It was 
more difficult than she had supposed ; and 
she had to stand on tiptoe, and reach 
farther than she had reckoned upon, to 
touch the jar. At that moment a wind 
from the open door blew her clothes near 
the flames; and when next Anna looked 
down, her pinafore was on fire. 

At that moment her mother, little 
dreaming of the danger so near, was 
sweeping the hearth up, before her hus- 
band should come home for his dinner, 
when she heard little Anna, in her usual 
soft voice, call, ** Mother!” The word 
was spoken in so calm a tone, that she 
could not suppose any thing the matter ; 
she only thought, “Ah, Willey wants 
something; I shall not be a minute finish- 
ing what [ am about.” 

Some moments had passed, and again, 
Anna spoke, and still in the same quiet 
tone: ‘Mother, come up stairs; for my 
pinafore is on fire.” 

You will suppose that the mother 
started at these words, though she could 
hardly believe that they really meant 
what they seemed to do. She ran up 
stairs, however,—and there, to her terror, 
saw poor Anna one mass of flames, but 
still quite silent, and trying with her own 
hands to extingnish them. Before the 
mother could put out the blaze, the child’s 
clothes were almost all burnt away. 
The neighbors soon all came in; and her 
father returned from his work, almost 
distracted at the sight which met his 
eyes when he came home. A doctor was 
sent for, and all done that could be 
thought of; but it soon became evident 
that nothing would avail for her long. 

Little Anna never lost her calmness or 
her recollection; and, what is very strange, 
she suffered none of the terrible pain a 
burn, even a slight one, generally causes. 
She gave the account of how the acci- 
dent happened; but the reason of her 
strange silence was never made quite 
clear; perhaps she felt she had done 
wrong, and was more intent on thinking 
of that than on her own danger, or per- 
haps she feared to frighten her mother. 

All that day and night she lay gradual- 
ly sinking, but with a sweet composed 
mind, talking to her father and mother, 
and striving to soothe their anguish ; still 
cheering them or sustaining her own 
thoughts by repeating such hymns as she 
could remember, or with clasped hands 
saying her short and simple prayers. 

At length her weakness increased so 
much, that for a long time she lay silent, 
but still with the same peaceful expres- 
sion of countenance; and her parents 
saw that her last moments were near. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 














At length, fixing her eyes upon them, she. | 
said, “‘ Now I will say the Lord’s Prayer;”’ | 
and joining her hands, she began slowly , 
aad thoughtfully, as she used to do; but 
towards the end she spoke the words, 
more quickly. There was a sort of ea- 
gerness in her manner, as if for some | 
cause she was in haste to finish; and the 
reason of such haste was soon made clear 
to those who stood weeping around, for 
the last Amen had hardly been spoken, 
when without sigh or struggle the child 
expired. 

Many thoughts occur to one in hearing 
such a story as this (a true story, as I 
have already said.) I will not, however, 
dwell upon them, but rather leave my 
young readers to think over the history 
for themselves, only asking them to re- 
member that what seenis punishment is 
often mercy, while impunity in sinning is 
perhaps the greatest misfortune that can 
befal any human being.—Burns’ Mag. 
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A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 

Russell’s Primary Reader, is a new book just 
published by Tappan & Dennett. From a 
slight inspection we think it is calculated to be 
very useful to the Teacher and very interesting 
to the Scholar. The “Poor Traveller” in the 
Companion of Oct. 5, aud the article on Trees 


which we copy this week, may be taken as * 


specimen of the familiar styie of the Lessons :— 
TREES. 

James and his father were walking in 
the fields, on a very warm day, in sum- 
mer; and, after they had walked for 
some time, James said he was very tired, 
and wished his father would stop awhile, 
when they came toa great tree, not far| 
off. They soon came to the tree; and 
James’s father told him, that they would 
stay there, in the shade, and rest for a 
short time. 

** How cool and pleasant it is, here !” 
said James. ‘ What a large tree this is ! 
It is larger than a house. Its boughs 
bend down, till they almost sweep the 
ground, as the wind blows them. Did it 
take long, to grow so large, father?” 

“Yes; many, many years,” said his 
father. It is very old. Your grand- 
father says it was a large tree when he 
was a little boy. He says his grandfa- 
ther planted it, when it was a slender 
thing,—not so thick as your arm; and it 
has grown, and grown, tll now, it is so 
very large, that it covers this house, and 
the yard, and the road, with its great 
branches, and its pleasant shade.” 

‘* Grandfather’s grandfather planted it ! 


That must have been long ago,” said 
James. ‘I cannot think of so long a} 
time. Icannot think so far back ; it puz- | 
zles me. It seems to me asif I were 
lost, when I think about it.” 

James’s father then told him that when | 
he grew older, he would be better able to 
think about it; as his mind would then be 
clearer and stronger, and that then he 
would be able to read and understand 
about things that happened long ago. 

“This tree, James,” said his father, 
‘tis called anelm. ‘That great tree, un- 
der which the cattle are lying, is an oak. 
See how far it spreads out its branches ! 
It shades all those cattle, and keeps them 
cool ; so that they can rest in quiet, and 
enjoy this refreshing breeze. 

That great oak was once a little acorn. 
All oak-trees grow from acorns. They 
sprout up from the ground, little tiny 
shoots, at first, and so grow on, every 
year till they are large trees,—so large, 
that, when they are cut down, and sawn 
into planks and boards, houses and ships 
are built with them. 

“Those trees, beyond the oak are 
pines. How tall and straight they are. 
The beards of the floor, and the doors, 
and the beams and joists of the house, 
jare made from the wood of such trees. 
;Men cut them down with axes, and trim 
(off their limbs, then saw the stems, 
across into logs, and then draw the logs 
jto the sawmill, where they are sawn, 
Mongeavien, into planks and boards. 
| We call pine trees evergreens, because 
they do not drop their leaves in winter, 
\like other trees, but keep them on, at all 
seasons, and so louk always green.” 

———ae 

ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION, 


(Composition, orthography and grammar, are 
all agreeably and successfully taught by the fol- 
lowing method: we have tested it. 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Let the pu- 


& pils parse what they write, and they will learn 


both to analyse and compose sentences. It is 
not enough to know how to take the watch to 
picces—the watchmaker is able to put it to- 
gether.—Ep.] 

Mamma. 1 have thought of an amus- 
ing and improving exercise for you to- 
\day, my dears; and you must each try 


4 ,to make the best choice of words, and do 


\it as well as you can. 

Fanny. Do tell us what it is, mamma. 

M. I will give you six substantives, and 
you must form them into sentences. I 
leave it to yourselves entirely to choose 
the subject on which you write. 

Albert. I think we shall like that very 
much; but do, dear mamma, write also, 
because we shall then see how we should 
have expressed ourselves. 

M. 1 will do so, my dear, with pleas- 
ure. The nouns I give you are, friend, 
wool, inkstand, weather, yesterday, and 
picture, 

F. Really, mamma, there does not 
seem much connection between those 
words, but we will try. 

After some time the children produced 
their slates. 

M. Now, Lucy, you are the youngest, 
read your sentence aloud first. 

Lucy. 1 am afraid you will think it 
very badly done, mamma, but perhaps I 
shall write the next better. 

M. When I see you give your mind to 
any thing, Lucy, I am never dissatisfied, 
even if you should not have succeeded to 
my wishes :—read it, my love. 

L. Yesterday, the skies were the pic- 
ture of bad weather; and I put wool into 
my friend’s inkstand, to prevent it from 
spilling. 

M. 'That will do, Lucy ; I see you un- 
derstand what 1 meant you todo. Al- 
bert, what have you written ? 

A. The wool was yesterday brought in, 
my friend, for it would have been a sad 
picture to see the sheep, from the bad 
weather, as black as my inkstand. 

M. Right, my dear; but try in future 
not to introduce any substantives, but 
those I have given you. Now, Fanny, 
what have you for me? 

F. No friend, yesterday, could have 








braved the weather, unless he was clothed 





in wol, for the skies were the picture of 
my tkstand. 

M. You have all fallen into the same 
misté&e, by introducing a substantive too 
much; but our next sentence will be bet- 
ter, | have no doubt. I will read you 
mine, Yesterday, being rather rainy 
weatkr, 1 took my inkstand, and wrote 
to a friend, of whom I have a picture 
worked in wool. 

A, Oh, mamma, that is much better 
thanours; do give us some more words. 
M Here are six,—-head, thought, hand, 
trut), person, flower. Let us try again 
what we can make of them. 

L. We have done now, mamma; we 
havenot been so long as we were before. 
Shal I read mine? 

M Yes, Lucy. 

I, My hand and head, and person, and 
eveiy thought, as well as every flower, are 
made by God ;—this is a truth. 

M. Very well, my dear; but still you 
have not avoided the error I pointed out 
to you in the last sentence. Let me hear 
yous, Albert. 

4. Every person who plucks a flower, 
and lifts it, with his hand to his head, will 
fing it a truth, that is worthy of thought. 

H. That is better, Albert; what have 
yot written, Fanny ? 

F. It is a truth, that my hand, and my 
heal, and indeed my whole person, re- 
senbles a flower, which fades away as 
swift as thought. Now, mamma, let us 
hare yours. 

M. Every person of thought, on taking 
a fower in his hand, will be convinced of 
thetruth, that the head which contrived 
it vas divine.—Shall I give you six more 
words? 

F. Pray do, mamma. 

M. 1 have thought of some; perhaps 
you will find them more difficult to form 
into a sentence than those I have given 
you before. ‘They are pardon, birds, air, 
wiéderness, bread and world. 

L. Really, mamma, that is difficult ; 
bu I do not despair of making a sen- 
teice. I have just thought of something. 
Pay do not speak, sister, till I have 
witten it down. Mamma, [I shall soon 
hae done. 

Lucy shortly produced her slate with 
great complacency, and her mamma read 
aloud :— 

Air is as necessary for birds, as bread 
is for us in this world; pardon me, but.I 
should not like to live in a wilderness. 

MN. My dear Lucy, here is an error I 
should like you to discover for yourself. 
What parts of speech were those which I 
gave you? 

I. Substantives, mamma. 

M. Then read your sentence, Lucy, 
and stop at each of the six words, and 
ask yourself if they are substantives. 

I, No, mamma; pardon is a verb, as 
I hare used it. 

M.1t is so, my dear; how can you 
correct the sentence? 

L. Will this do, mamma? He could 
scarcely obtain pardon, who should pre- 
fer tc live always in a wilderness. 

M. That is better certainly, Lucy ; but 
I should have liked the different members 
of the sentence to have been more con- 
nected than they are. Albert, are you 
ready? 

A. Yes, mamma, I have written. Some 
birdslive in the wilderness, their world is 
the «ir, and they need no pardon for 
taking their bread, wherever they can 
find it. 

M. Very well, my dear; what has Fan- 
ny written ? 

F. The world is surrounded by air, the 
birds fly through it, even across a wilder- 
ness; they never want for bread, nor need 
ask for pardon. 

Pray, mamma, read us what you have 
written. 

M. The world is a wilderness, bread is 
provided for us while we are in it, and 

ardon is offered, free as the air, through 
which birds fly. 

A. How much] like mamma’s sentence! 
Is it not strange, that though we have all 
had the same words, we have none of us 
written at all alike. 





M. Because, my dear, our minds are 
so differently formed; there is in all the 
works of God an endless variety. You 
have never met with any two individuals 
exactly alike, either in person or dispo- 
sition, and in nature everything is beauti- 
fully diversified.— District School Journal. 





RELIGION. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
LOVE TOKENS, 

Or, the sick made happy. 
Yesterday was my friend’s birth day. 
She has for many months been confined 
to her bed by ill-health ; but she does not 
lose her cheerfulness or her friends, 
whose love she won when in health. She 
is a Christian; and she receives the afilic- 
tion God seuds upon her as the chasten- 
ing of her Heavenly Father, who has her 
good in view by thus bringing her under 
the rod. She knows that Christ will not 
forsake her if she trusts in Him, and she 
preserves the most uniform cheerfulness 
and sweetness of disposition in the midst 
of her trials, and honors the religion she 
professes by her beautiful and holy ex- 
ample. 

I said she did not lose her friends— 
they are not of that class who live only in 
the sunshine of prosperity, but at sorrow’s 
approach flee away to leave the sufferer 
to herself—and often have I been rejoic- 
ed to behold the memorials of affection 








which had been brought to her. 

The anniversary of her birth day was 
the chosen time for showering gifts upon 
the dear and lovely invalid. Quite early, 
a relative and school-companion came to 
spend the day, and brought her two rich 
boquets of flowers. They were placed 
upon the little table beside her bed, that 
their beauty and fragrance might be en- 
joyed, while she partook of her morning 
meal. By and by, another friend sent a 
basket of fruit and a note—then one after 
another there appeared at her door the 
faces of Antoinette and Hannah, with 
their offerings of flowers, and the vase 
received the additions of roses fresh and 
bright, and the Japan lily—that pure and 
exquisite “ being of a day,” so like some 
of those lovely spirits who are permitted 
to dwell here for a brief space, but whose 
whole life seems to have had but one ob- 
ject, to impart of their own happiness to 
others. And Annaand Harriet were soon 
visible to wish Miss Abby joy of the 
bright day. It is beautiful to see chil- 
dren attentive to the sick, and never do 
they seem so like angels of light as when 
they are engaged in the duties of home, 
attending*upon the brother or sister who 
may be ill, or in carrying some little 
love-token to a companion, or a dear 
Sabbath School Teacher. 

The pleasant society of those who were 
among the chosen friends of the invalid, 
was granted on this interesting anniversa- 
ry—but with kind consideration, she was 
left alone for an hour, that she might 
spend a portion of her birth-day in retire- 
ment and thoughtfulness. 

The tea-hour brought an'accession fo the 
circle of friends and relatives, and as we 
gathered around the happy invalid, I 
thought there were few more grateful for 
all her comforts and blessings than my 
dear Abby. The inflowing of gifts did 
not cease until alate hour of evening, 
and just as my friend was about to com- 
pose herself to rest, she received a to- 
ken which should guide her thoughts up- 
ward, telling of the Christian’s support in 
all trials and sufferings. 

Faith and hope have written their beau- 
tiful lessons on the heart of my friend, 
but the foundation was laid in hours of 
health. 

To you, my dear young reader, I would 
say one word—be watchful to make 
friends now, that you may receive love 
and kindness in your hoar of need, and if 
you would lay up a store of sweet memo- 
ries for the future, be attentive to the sick, 
and however slight your offering, show 
your good will and affection by its pre- 








sentation. me. ee ee 
Sept. 9th, 1843. 
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EDITORIAL. 
INQUISITIVENESS. 

“ Well,” our little readers will say, “I guess 
you have got a long-enough word there—I won- 
der what it means.” .The word comes from T'o 
inquire, which means, to ask questions, or to 
make search. It means curiosity, or diligence 
to inquire intothings hidden, It is a good thing 
for children to be inquisitive, because they learn 
a great many things by it. The people of New 
England, whoare called Yankees, are celebrated 
for their inquisitiveness. An Englishman was 
in company with several Yankees, who were 
asking many questions about the old country, 
and he thought he would ask a question too, and 
so, said he, “ What is the reason that the Yan- 
kees are always so fend of asking questions 
“ O, I don’t know ;” replied one of them; “ but 
I’spose that’s the reason they know more than 
the English.” But sometimes the Yankees are 
a little too fond of asking questions. 

A few years ago, the writer went into a drug 
store in Boston, to purchase some small article » 
and it being a very stormy day, his eyes were a 
little blurred; and after setting down his cane 
and umbrella, he heard a man say, “I guess he’s 
blind—no he aint blind, nother.” “Why, what 
made you think I was blind?” said I. “ O, I 
thought so, you set down your cane and um- 
brella in such away. You don’t belong in these 
parts, I spose.” “I am a native of New Eng- 
Jand, sir; but have spent most of my life in the 
Western country,” was the reply. “ Preach- 
in?” asked my new acquaintance—* No.” 
“ Docterin?” “No.” Whether he found out 
what I was, or not, I cannot remember, but I 
found out that he belonged in Rhode Island. 
He made me think of the story of another Yan- 
kee, which I had heard a great while ago, who, 
being in company with a man that had lost his 
nose, was very anxious to know how such a 
calamity had happened to his friend. “TI will 
tell you,” said the other, “ if you will promise to 
ask me no more questions.” “I will promise— 
V’ll ask no more questions, if you will tell me 











how you came to lose your nose.” “It was bit 
off,” said his friend; and now his curiosity was 
excited more than ever; but he had promised to 
ask no more questions; so, raising his hands, he 
exclaimed, “Oh! I wish I knew who bit it off” 

Inquisitiveness is a good thing in children, if 
they keep it withm bounds; but sometimes 
children are in this respect, too much Yankeefied, 
they ask so many questions as to be trouble- 
some, and sometimes ridiculous; and the rea- 
son I suppose is, that they want to show them- 
selves, and Jet people see how smart they are. 
The other day 1 was riding out of Boston in the 
cars, and a gentleman sat behind me, witha 
sprightly little girl by his side, who was indeed 
a smart child, but a leetle too much of a Yankee. 
She was inquiring about every thing she saw, 
asking one question after another, faster than 
her father could answer them. At length, com- 
ing toa stopping place, she inquired, “ What 
are all these people getting out herefor? Why 
don’t they go on?”, “O,” said her father, “ they 
live here.” “ But,” said the little chatterbox, 
“ What do they live here for? Why don’t they 
live somewhere else?” 

If our young friends will observe a few sim- 











ple rules, which we shall give them, they may 
make their inquisitiveness agreeable and profita- 
ble—otherwise, it may be very troublesome. 

1. Never ask a question merely for the sake 
of showing yourself. Young folks should be 
modest and retiring, and not disposed to push 
themselves into notice. 

2. Never ask a question, when the informa- 
tion you would obtain would be of no use to 
you. 

3. Never inquire into any one’s private affairs, 
unless you think you can benefit him by helping 
him, or sympathizing with him. 

5. When older persons are talking together, 
and you overhear a part of what they say, do 
not ask, “ Who is it ?” or“ Whatis it?” Such 
inquiries are unmannerly; and it is better to 
remain ignorant of some things, than to show 
ill-breeding. 

6. Ask questions of those that are able to in- 








struct you in relation to things importent and | 
useful, when you can do it without being for- | 
ward or impertinent, and you will be constantly 
increasing your stock of knowledge. N. 








VARIETY. 





An Infant Scholar. 

A teacher of an infant school, one day, while 
speaking to the little children on the life of Mo- 
ses, said, “And Moses went up into a high 
mountain, to the top of Pisgah; and there the 


Lord showed him the land of Canaan, which he | 


had promised to give to Abraham and his seed. 
And while Moses was looking at the land he 
died.” 

“ Please, sir,” said a little boy, “did Moses 
go to heaven when he died ?” 

“TI must think,” said the teacher, “ for [ don’t 
remember its being said in the Bible that Mo- 
ses went to heaven; but I hope he did; for he 
loved God, and he was a servant of God; but I 
don’t think it says in the Bible that Moses went 
to heaven.” 

“O yes, it does,” replied another little fellow. 

“I don’t remember the passage,” answered 
the teacher, “so you must tell me where it is to 
be found.” 

“ Why don’t you remember, sir,” said the lit- 
tle boy, “ that Jesus took Peter, and James, and 
John, up into a high mountain, and when they 
were there, his face did shine like the sun, and 
his raiment was white as snow, and there ap- 
peared unto him, Moses and Elias from heaven ; 
ard you know, sir, that Moses could not come 
from heaven unless he had gone to heaven.” 

Thus are our little children now Jed to think 
—to compare Scripture with Scripture—to feel, 
and what is of greater importance, to obey the 
truth.— Sunday S. Magazine. 

a 
The Patriarch. 


Translated from the Erench. 


Several years ago, a great banker died ina 
large city leaving an immense fortune. | lt was 
well known that he had an only son travelling 
in foreign countries, who had been educateu 
abroad, and so long had he been absent from the 
paternal roof, that no one could remember jus 
personal appearance. 

Some time after, three young men arrived in 
the city, each pretending to be the only son and 
legitimate heir of the banker's immense wealth. 

‘he judge caused a portrait of the deceased, 
an exact resemblance, to be placed before te 
claimants. “ Whoever,” said he, “ pierces with 
an arrow the breast of the portrait, at the place 
which | have marked, shall receive the inher- 
tance.” 

The first drew his’ bow and almost hit the 
mark ; the second arrow went still nearer; but 
the third, at the moment for taking aim, turned 
pale, began to tremble, and burst into tears. 
Lhen throwing down his bow and arrows, he ex- 
Claimed, “1 wiil not aim an arrow even at the 
breast of my father’s portrait. 1 had rather lose 
my rightful inheritance.” 

“Noble young man,” said the judge, “ your 
conduct has prociaimed you to be the tue son 
and lawful heir. The two others who have 
aimed so exactly are imposters, for no true son 
could resolve upon an act insulting even to the 
portrait of his father.”—S. S. Messenger. 

—_—~—_—. 
The Two Brothers. 


_ Historians relate that at the siege of Bamel, 
in 1599, there happened a singular und affecting 
case, and perhaps the only one in its kind. ‘I'wo 
brothers, who had never seen, and had always 
been inquiring after each other, met at last by 
chance at that siege, where they served in two 
different companies. ‘I'he elder, who was call- 
ed Hercando Diaz, having heard the other men- 
tioned by the name of Kncisso, which was bis 
mother’s surname, and which he had taken 
through affection,—a thing common in Spain,— 
put several questions to hin concerning a num- 
ber of family particulars, and knew at Jast by 
the exactness of his answers, that he was the 
brother he had been so jong seeking atter, 
whereupon both proceeded to a close embrace, 
a cannon ball struck off their heads, without 
separating their bodies, which tell clung togeth- 
er! ‘Thus fell these two brothers at the most 
agreeable time of their life. 
——>___ 
The Blind Leading the Blind. 


In a country village, in England, there lived 
some years since a blind man, a member of the 
Methodist Society, who was in the habit of at- 
tending a Methodist chapel about two miles 
from the place of his residence, and having been 
long accustomed to the road, could find his way 
as well as those of his brethren who were bless- 
ed with the use of sight. A soldier, who had 
been discharged from the army, in consequence 
of the total loss of sight, afterward came to re- 
side in the same village, and also attended the 
Methodist chapel. Being ignorant of the road; 
he sought the friendly aid of the blind brother 


before mentioned, who regularly took him to! 


and from the house of God, so that on nearly 
every Sabbath might be seen the singular spec- 
tacle of the blind leading the blin « 
Se sew 
Variety to be Studied. 
By all means study variety in giving instruc- 
tion to children. ‘his is a very important point, 
and one which may not be neglected. Where 
the class is large enough, sometimes it wili be 
well to vary the lesson so fur as to give a topic, 
or a doctrine, and request them to bring the 
proof texts on the next Sabbath, ‘T'his will oc- 
| cupy their spare moments during the week, and 
| give the teacher an adinirable opportunity to 
enter into close conversations, applying the 
truths to the conscience. 1 have beture me sev- 
eral letters from one who had been a superin- 
tendent of a Sabbath School in Wales for many 
years, Speaking on this point, he says, “Jane 
and Ann Whicher were two of my dear Sunday 
School children, the one twelve, and the other 
thirteen. ‘hey had an idle, dissolute father, 
and a feeble, atilicted mother, and they, by their 
work of platting straw, supported then. One 
lesson was to prove that *God hears and an- 
swers prayer.” I always encouraged the Cuil- 
dren to put marks on the margins of their Bibles, 
Opposite the texts of Scripiure to which tueir 
| particular attention had been called. 1 was sur- 
prised to see the number of bits of paper put 
into their books on the succeeding Sabvath, and 
the great number of pencil marks all over their 
| books, Alter expressing: iy pleasure at their 
|} selection of texts, 4 Inquired how it was Lhat 
they found so many? “OO! sir,” replied the 
youngest, “ we searcned from Genesis to Reve- 
tation.” “ How do you find time to do it, while 
your work keeps you so fuily occupied ?” “Why, 
sir, we keep our Bibles open, and jook at our 
work, and then on the Bible.” 1 paid them a 
visit during the succeeding week, and tound 
them at their work of platting with their Bibies 
open before them. ‘Lueir poor mother wept, 
while she described huw great a blessing they 
were tu her. Both of them afterward became 
members of our Church.’—T'odd. 
; acctemeigptae 





Tenderness to Mothers. 


Mark that parent hen, said a futher to his be- 
loved son. Wath what’ anxious cure does she 
cail together her offspring, and cover them witn 
her expanded wings! ‘Lue kite is hovering in 
the air, and, disappointed of his prey, may per- 
haps dart upon the hen herselt, and bear her off 
in his talons. 
Does not this suggest to you the tenderness 
and affection of your mother? Her watchful 
care protected you in the helpless period of in- 
fancy, when she nourished you with her milk, 
taught your limbs to move, and your tongue to 
lisp its unformed accents. In childhood sne has 
mourned over your little griefs; has rejoiced in 
your innocent delights; bas admimstered to you 
the healing bali in sickness ; and has instilled 
into your wind the love of truth, of virtue, and 
of wisdom. O cherish every sentiment of re- 
spect for such a mother! She merits your 
warmest gratitude, esteem and veneration.—Ler- 
cival. 
a oo 

‘- Too Sunday.’’ 
“Come in, Willey, come in my dear, you are 
a@ prettily jittie boy.” 

Littie William who was standing on the side- 
walk near his father’s residence, did not even 
turn around, as he was thus addressed by a 
Jady sitting at the parlor window of an adjoining 

|house. it was Sabbath afternoon, and the littie 
: boy, not more than three or four years of age, 
| Was quietly enjoying the shade. 

“Come in, dear,” again the lady urged, in a 
sweet and winning voice, “ won’t you come in 
‘and see :ny little boy ?” 

“Cant come,” was his answer, but not ina 
short and wilful manner, or as if he were indif- 
| ferent to the wishes of the lady, but there was 

such an expression of principle and sense of 
duty in the tones with which he uttered this 
| short reply, that my attention was arrested, and 
1/1) advanced to the window to see the little 
, speaker, 

Again 
come ¢” 

‘Turning his face only to the window, he said, 
in reply, * Z'oo Sunday.” 

* 'oo Sunday,” 1 repeated, “weil said. He 
has a good mower, | know.” It was a moment 
of intense interest, as | looked upon that little 
boy, so young, and yet having so promptly re- 
sisted a temptation to do what he supposed would 
violate the Sabbath. He could not go and visit 
because it was “ioo Sunday.” He had been 
taught that the Sabbath day is too holy to be 
spent in visiting one’s neighbor. ‘The lady, 
however, failing in her purpose, went out and 
took the boy by the hand, and led himin. He 
kissed “ my little boy,” as he was bid, and clasp- 
ed the infant in his arms, but in a moment, he 
turned to the door, and silently withdrew. 

«That answer, “ ‘loo Sunday,” is often in my 
mind, and | could wish that such a reverence for 
holy time were instilled into every child in the 
Jand. What a safeguard against every devia- 

















the lady asked, “But why can’t you 








tion from rectitude has that child who has such 
ideas of the sacredness of the Christian Sabbath, 


-|and such a-conscientious regard for the day as 


holy, as shall make him willing to deny himself 
worldly pleasures on that day because it is “ too 
Sunday.”—.NV. Y. Obs. 
—_~@~—__. 
Who shall have the Prize? 
| There was once to be a meeting of the flow- 
ers, and the judge was to award a prize to the 
,one pronounced the most beautiful. “Who 
shall have: the prize?” said the rose, stalking 
‘forward in all the consciousness of beauty. 
“Who shall have the prize?” said the other 
flowers, advancing, each filled with conscious 
pride, and each imagining it would be herself. 
;“ 1 will take a peep at those beauties,” thought 
the violet, as she lay in her humble bed, not 
presuming to attend the meeting—*“I will see 
them as they pass ;” but, as she raised her low- 
ly head to peep out of her hiding place, she was 
observed by the judge, who pronounced her the 
most beautiful because the most modest. 
‘ ——|-__—— 





Paying Debts. 
_ A very poor and aged man was busy in plant- 
ing and grafting an apple tree, when some one 
rudely asked, “ Why do you piunt trees, if you 
cannot hope to eat the fruit of them?” With 
great calmness he raised himself up, and, lean- 
ing on his spade, replied, “Some one planted 
trees before 1 was born, and I have eaten the 
fruit; 1 now plant for others, that the memorial 
of my gratitude may exist when | am dead and 
gone.” 1 should think that the old man had 
once been a kind little boy. 
—p——___. 


A Good Reply. 


When old Zachariah Fox, the great mer- 
chant of Liverpool, was asked by what means 
he contrived to realize so large a fortune as he 
possessed, his reply was—* Friend, by one ar- 
ticle alone, in which thou may’st deal too, if 
thou pleasest—civility.” 








POETRY. 





THE LAMB’S LULLABY, 


CHILD. 

The pretty little lambs that lie 
To sleep upon the grass, 

Have none to sing them lullaby 
But the night winds as they pass. 


While I, a happy litle maid, 
Bid dear papa good-night ; 

And in my crib so warm am Jaid, 
And tucked up snug and tight. 





Then Annie sits and sings to me, 
With gentle voice and soft, 

The Highland song of sweet Glenshee 
That 1 have heard so oft. : 


Or else some pretty hymn she si 
Until to sleep I any — 


But the young helpless lambs r things, 
Have none to lull them so. i - 


O, if the lambs to me would come, 
i'd try to sing Glenshee, 

And here, in this warm quiet room, 
How sound their sleep would be ! 


Haste, kind mamma! and call them here, 
Where theyll be warm as I; 

For in the chilly fields I fear, 
Before the morn they’ll die. 


MAMMA’S ANSWER, 
The lambs sleep in the fields, ’tis true, 
Without a lullaby ; 
And yet they are as warm as you, 
Beneath the summer sky. 
They choose some dry and grassy spot 
Below the shady rs A : iitinibainn 
To other songs they listen not, 
Than the pleasant evening breeze. 
The blankets soft that cover you, 
Are made of fleeces warm, 
That kept the sheep from evening dew, 
Or from the wintry storm. 
And when the night is bitter cold, 
‘The shepherd comes with care, 
And leads them to his peaceful fold ; 
They’re safe and sheltered there. 
How happy are the lambs, my love, 
How safe and calm they rest! 
But you a shepherd have above, 
Of all kind shepherds best. 
His lambs he gathers in his arms, 
And in his bosom bears ; 
How blest,—how safe from all alarms,— 
Each child his love who shares! 
O! if you'll be his gentle child, 
And listen to his voice, 
Be loving, dutiful, and mild, 
How will mamma rejoice! 
Then, when you’ve done His will below, 
And you are called to die ; ; 
In his kind arms your soul shall go 





To his own fold on high. 
Mary Luypie Duncan. 
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